CHARLADIES
or an arm, and the entire home may at any moment fall into
crashing ruin. These are the most menacing charladies of all.
Their power is that of brute strength. They are like bulls
in china-shops, or elephants in conservatories; wherever they
lay hands upon a thing they do so with a vengeance, executing
rough justice and imperilling civilization. Hearty, good-
humoured, but ruthless, they cause us to wonder in vain
what their own homes can be like, and if their utensils are
all of iron or if their cups and jugs are handle-less, their chairs
and beds broken, and their remaining furniture battered by
long pounding into unrecognizable pulp. Nobody can tell
us. Nobody ever sees the mysterious homes of charladies.
Now there is nothing intrinsically comic in any of these
types; each one of them may or may not be amusing as an
individual, but they do not all belong to any comprehensive
order of beings, and we rarely find them represented in books
or on the boards. They are all different, and all serious. And
there are other types still, less familiar, but warrantably
genuine. I knew a charlady once, a small dark woman who
worked well and quietly and who, during a short illness of
my own, acted with the greatest possible efficiency as nurse.
Her favourite author was H. G. Wells in his most
sociological mood. She was a believer in the League of
Nations before the League of Nations came into being; she
had very clear ideas as to what was wrong with the world
and with human nature; and she eventually became a member
of her District Council, which she greatly adorned.
I knew another who, when the groceries came home,
unexpectedly clapped the vinegar bottle to her lips, drank
heartily from it, and, as she put the bottle down, panted
grossly: 1 do love, winnedar!*
I knew a third whose husband had fallen incurably ill,
and who became not so much a charlady as the loyal friend
and benefactress of those for whom she worked; who from
the depths of great grim humour produced an atmosphere
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